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geometrical forms attain their beauty by arousing in us the feelings similar 
to those aroused by corresponding nature-forms. 

E. W. Scripture. 



The Reading of Words: a Study in Apperception. By W. B. Pills- 
bury. A Thesis presented to the Faculty of Cornell University for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. — pp. 78. 

The first part gives a clear and valuable account of Wundt's doctrine of 
apperception. Still more important is the author's experimental contribu- 
tion to the subject. The problem was to determine the amount of change 
which might be made in an object, ordinarily perceived in a certain way, 
without change in the character of the resultant perception. For this pur- 
pose words were thrown for an instant on a ground glass screen by a pro- 
jecting lantern. The subject was asked to read the words on the screen. 
Three different kinds of mistakes were introduced into the words, a letter 
being blurred, replaced by another, or omitted. The percentage of times 
the mistakes were detected indicated the effectiveness of the alteration. 
The mistakes were most effective in the order : omission, substitution, blur- 
ring. It was also found that the value of a letter as opposing or aiding the 
completion of a word, varied with its position in the order from left to right 
(averages of percentages in Table IV). The two opposing forces in these 
cases were the tendency to recognize (apperceive) the word as a whole, and 
the tendency to recognize a letter that conflicted with the word. Further 
experiments were made to determine the effect of varying these factors. An 
increase of the number of mistaken letters to two, showed no appreciable 
effect ; the increase was not carried further. An increase in the length of 
the word showed that the tendency to recognition was independent of the 
length of the word, which is partly explained by the fact that the initial 
letters are most effective in causing recognition. The calling out of the 
word just before exposure hindered the detection of an error. The calling 
out of a different word greatly modified the word supposed to be seen. The 
statement that incorrect words would be shown caused correct words to be 
read wrongly. How far this influence can extend, even when the subject 
knows that the seen word will be different, is shown by Table XII. Several 
tables show the preponderance of expectation over sensation, or the re- 
verse, or the combination of the two. 

The illusions obtained by Dr. Pillsbury call to mind Dr. Seashore's produc- 
tion of illusions and hallucinations by suggestive factors (Stud. Yale Psych. 
Lab., 1895, III, pp. 46 ff). We can also find confirmation of the previously 
noted fact (Scripture in Philosophische Studien, 1891, VII, p. 136, and New 
Psychology, pp. 205 and 391) that letters exposed too briefly to be seen 
may nevertheless be effective in consciousness. The investigation was 
well planned, skillfully carried out, and is readably presented ; it is a credit 
to the institution that accepted it as a doctor's thesis. The results are of 
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value, not only as giving some definiteness to our ideas of apperception, 
but also as furnishing suggestions for educational applications. 

E. W. Scripture. 
Yale University. 

Hallucinations and Illusions : a Study of the Fallacies of Perception. By 
Edmund Parish. The Contemporary Science Series. London, Walter 
Scott, Ltd., 1897. — pp. xiv, 390. 

This work has been recast by the author from the German edition of 1894, 
and has received numerous additions in the light of further results in regard 
to the census of hallucinations. In its present form it gives a general sur- 
vey of the facts of hallucination and the better known theories that have 
been offered for their explanation. The subjects considered include dreams, 
delusions of insanity, hysteria and epilepsy, abnormal psychoses due to va- 
rious kinds of drugs, and hypnotism. Much of the material, however, is 
derived from the International Census of Hallucinations. The author finds 
as the result of his analysis that all forms of hallucination are reducible to 
one, and this can be regarded as a perception during a state of dissociation. 
The process is the same as in normal perception, except that certain associ- 
ation paths are blocked, or that certain centres are in such a state of excite- 
ment that they are discharged by impressions not usually associated with 
them. Blocked associations give rise to illusions ; forced associations pro- 
duce hallucinations. One might suggest in criticism of this classification that, 
while it is desirable to make the classification upon purely psychological 
grounds, it is doubtful whether blocked and forced associations will, when 
more closely scrutinized, prove to be really different in kind. The most valu- 
able and interesting part of the work is the examination of the results of the 
census of hallucination and of the inferences that have been drawn from them. 
Mr. Parish points out numerous oversights in the arguments that have been 
adduced to show that veridical hallucinations are more frequent than would 
be expected from the number of hallucinations in the normal state that are 
not coincidental. It is pointed out that the calculation of probabilities 
should consider (1) that non-coincidental hallucinations would attract less 
attention than coincidental, and so be less likely to be remembered ; (2) 
that the coincidence is very likely to be exaggerated when the hallucination 
is recalled after hearing of the event ; (3) that in very many instances the 
subject of the hallucination is in a state of ill health or nervous expectancy 
that would account for the hallucination on psychological grounds, or at 
least materially increase the chances of the hallucination' s occurrence at that 
time. All these factors have been overlooked in the reports of the English 
branch of the S. P. R. Whatever we may think of the results of the cen- 
sus, there can be no doubt that the returns should be subjected to an im- 
partial examination. This examination makes it very doubtful whether it 
is necessary to introduce telepathy or other occult phenomena as an ex- 
planation of the facts discovered. Mr. Parish's work as a whole has been 



